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Abt. VI. — CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — Decouverte de VAmerique par les Normands au X* Steele. 
Par Gabriel Gravieb. Paris : Maisonneuve & C* e . 1874. 

M. Gravier's book is the latest addition to the literature of Norse 
discovery. The dispute which he has undertaken to decide has been 
long and sharp. Views varying from perfect faith to utter incredu- 
lity have been successively put forward. M. Gravier represents one 
extreme, Mr. Bancroft the other. The Society of Northern Anti-' 
quaries in Copenhagen under the guidance of Rafu have given the 
subject from their standpoint a thorough treatment, and to their 
labors M. Gravier is chiefly indebted for his materials. On this side 
of the water, although almost every point in dispute has been the 
subject of investigation, no full critical examination of the whole 
subject has yet appeared. Among American authors Dr. Palfrey has 
on the whole dealt with it most effectively, and his conclusions com- 
mend themselves at once as just and reliable. He fails, however, 
to include — what is all-important — a discussion of the Sagas and of 
their historical value. If Mr. Bancroft's theory be adopted, the whole 
matter is much simplified. In the first chapter of his History of the 
United States Mr. Bancroft gives a few lines to the Norse voyages, 
and then dismisses them with no further mention. He admits the 
settlements of the Norsemen in Greenland, which are beyond dis- 
pute, but considers the narratives of their more southerly voyages, 
contained in the Sagas, as relating only to other points on the Green- 
land coast. The belief that Norsemen ever visited any portion of 
the United States is dismissed by Mr. Bancroft as due solely to 
the heated imagination and national pride of the Scandinavian his- 
torians. 

M. Gravier's book not only gives the other side of the question, 
but affords the best material for a true understanding of these early 
explorations. This is due not so much to the light thrown by the 
author's own suggestions, as to the praiseworthy diligence with which 
everything bearing on the subject has been brought together. The 
evidence of Norse visits to the coasts of the United States is of two 
sorts. The first and best is that of tombs, buildings, inscriptions, or 
other actual relics. Narratives contained in the Sagas form the 
second. And here the main point to be determined is the value of 
an argument which rests upon the Sagas alone. 
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The subject of M. Gravier's first chapter is the maritime spirit of 
the Norsemen. This introduction to the argument is happily chosen, 
since the mere statement, of well-known facts is in itself sufficient to 
create a strong presumption in favor of Norse enterprise. In con- 
nection with this spirit of maritime adventure it is important to 
notice the peculiar class of Norsemen who came to Iceland, to Green- 
land, and thence to America. In the year 860 Harold Fairhair be- 
came king of Norway and wrought a revolution in the existing form 
of Norse government. All the people were required to become the 
king's men and subjected to the universal rules of the king's service. 
The petty rulers and great nobles who had been hitherto almost 
independent of their sovereign, and had served him when they felt 
inclined or in time of need, were at once levelled to the rank of sub- 
jects. Harold laid the foundation of a despotism and began upon the 
same career of centralization which had in turn brought the Franks, 
the old Saxons, and the English to the more or less complete loss of 
their ancient liberties. A large class in the community made a des- 
perate resistance to their new king in defence of their constitutional 
rights. When the struggle had become hopeless in Norway the 
king's enemies took to their ships and left their native land to wan- 
der over the world. These exiles trusted to their courage and 
endurance, their long bills and two-handed swords, to convince 
society at large of the inherent Norse truth that no man has rights 
who has not strength to defend them. Some went to France, and, 
unusually favored by fortune, got a rich harvest of convents, and 
eventually tribute-money and land. Some went to Spain, some to 
Italy, and some to Constantinople, where numbers of them took ser- 
vice with the Emperor and formed the celebrated body-guard of the 
Varangians. The Lions of the Acropolis, now guarding the gate of the 
Venetian arsenal, still tell the story of the Eastern adventurers as 
they carved it upon them in Runic characters. But the larger num- 
ber of these exiles preferred their Northern climate. On the English 
and Irish coasts, in the Orkneys, the Hebrides, and the Faroe Islands 
they built their strongholds. Sallying forth from these rocky and 
rugged fastnesses the Vikings swept the seas and made life a burden 
to all their neighbors, but most of all to their king, Harold. At last 
Harold's patience was exhausted, and, collecting all his forces, after 
several desperate sea-fights, he cleared the Northern seas. Just after 
these battles, Ingolf, in the year 874, settled in Iceland. He was 
followed in a very short time by more than fifty thousand of his 
countrymen, who were glad to colonize even Iceland if they could but 
preserve the rude social forms to which they were attached. The 
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colonists of Iceland comprised the men who were most essentially- 
Norse. To Iceland we are indebted for the Sagas and the most 
accurate accounts not only of the early Norse customs, but of archaic 
Scandinavian law. The flower of the old heathen Norsemen had 
been transplanted almost intact to Iceland. They were a restless, 
roving race, fond of their ships, though these were little more than 
very large open row-boats, in which, trusting to oars and sails, they 
were always ready to put to sea, with an amiable confidence in bring- 
ing up at last on some shore which could not be rougher than their 
own. Almost every man of any consideration in Iceland took to the 
sea at some period of his life in search of wealth and fame. Such 
were the men who, after coming to Iceland, followed Eric the Red to 
Greenland in the year 983. A glance at the map, and a comparison 
of the distance between Iceland and Norway with that between Ice- 
land and our own coasts, will furnish a probability that almost 
amounts to proof of the Norse visits to New England. 

In his account of the Southern voyages, M. Gravier has closely fol- 
lowed the translations from the Sagas given by Rafn in the Antiqui- 
tates Americance, which contain everything known to exist that bears 
upon the subject. A brief review of the principal expeditions, — 
those supposed to have left traces on the American coasts and those 
detailed with the greatest minuteness in the Sagas, will put the 
question in the clearest light. 

The first discoverer was Bjarn Heriulfson. Bjarn had come to 
Iceland to see his father, Heriulf, who had gone to Greenland with 
Eric. Bjarn, determined to see his father the same winter, started 
immediately for Greenland, knowing no more than that it was neces- 
sary to sail to the west. Driven south by stress of weather, Bjarn 
sighted several coasts which he felt sure were not those of Green- 
land. He therefore headed his vessel to the North, and after several 
days reached his destination. This was in the year 986, and this 
story of Bjarn is valuable merely as showing that the Norsemen had 
a certainty of the existence of more southern lands, distinctly not 
portions of Greenland, and that this knowledge was a natural induce- 
ment to further discoveries. About the year 1000, Leif, the oldest 
son of Eric, was sent from Norway by Olaf Tryggvason to christianize 
Greenland. Probably Olaf sent the same message to Greenland 
which he had previously sent to Iceland : that if all Norsemen in- 
habiting Iceland did not at once become Christians he would kill 
every one of them he could lay hand upon. An idea of Leif's mis- 
sionary character may be gained from that of Thangbrand and his 
friend Gudleif, as pictured in Njal's Saga. The simple words of the 
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Saga descriptive of Gudleif contain the whole Norse idea of an 
apostle : " Gudleif was a great man-slayer and one of the strongest 
of men, and hardy and forward in everything." When Leif had 
come to his father's house at Brattahlida, he decided that he had 
better buy Bjarn's boat and go to the south in search of adventure. 
Leaving Christianity and the two priests he had brought with him 
in Greenland, Leif started off with a good crew to explore the new 
land of Bjarn. After some days Leif struck the last point seen by 
Bjarn before reaching Greenland. This country Leif named Hellu- 
land, from the great quantities of rock or slate ; the next point he 
touched at was a thickly wooded country which he called Markland. 
Stopping at neither of these places, Leif kept on to the south, and 
a few days brought him to a cape stretching away east and north. 
Coasting along the shores of this cape to the southwest, the Norse- 
men ran their vessel up an arm of the sea, and landing, made a 
temporary settlement which they called Leifsbudr. Here they 
passed the winter. In this country Leif found wild grapes in great 
profusion, from which he christened the land Vinland. Leif is also 
said to have noted the length of the shortest day in the year, which 
is stated by Kam as from 7.30 a. m. to 4.30 p. m. This would fix 
Leifsbudr in the neighborhood of Providence, Rhode Island. The 
original Norse is, however, so obscure, and any translation so dis- 
putable, that this shortest day has to be rejected as unsafe evidence. 
After one winter Leif left his settlement in Vinland and sailed back 
to Greenland, which is the end of Leif so far as America is con- 
cerned. He brought back a cargo of rare woods and furs, from which 
he gained as much profit as he did glory from his explorations. Leif 
was surnamed the Fortunate from the results of his voyage. In the 
year 1 003, Leif persuaded his brother Thorwald to take Bjarn's boat 
and go to the south to make his fortune. Thorwald accordingly set 
forth, and after a good deal of voyaging found Leifsbudr without 
difficulty. Here he passed the winter. The following summer he 
made some expeditions in a southerly direction, discovering nothing 
more important than a long island stretching away to the west. 
After another winter at Leifsbudr, Thorwald started for home, keep- 
ing along the shores of the cape running east and north. On the 
extremity of this cape Thorwald stranded his vessel. He named the 
spot Cape Kiarlarnes, or Keel-Cape. Having repaired damages, he 
turned west and soon made land. The point they reached so pleased 
Thorwald by its appearance, that he expressed a wish always to live 
there. In the evening a party of nine natives, or Skrellings, as the 
Norsemen called indifferently all inhabitants of America, came off in 
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their canoes. Eight of these Skrollings were seized by the Norse- 
men, and as life had been comparatively tame of late, apparently for 
sheer amusement they cut the throats of the unfortunate savages. 
The one Skrelling who escaped aroused his people, and in the morn- 
ing they came off in their canoes in great numbers and attacked the 
Norsemen with showers of arrows. The savages were beaten off, but 
in the affray Thorwald received a mortal wound. While dying he 
remarked, with true Norse coolness, that he was likely to remain some 
time at the place he had admired so much the day before. His com- 
panions obeyed his request to be buried there, and, erecting two 
crosses over his grave, they called the point Cape Krossanes, and 
returned to Greenland. 

In the year 1007, Thorfinn, a rich and noble Norwegian, set sail 
from Greenland for Vinland. Thorfinn took with him his wife 
Gudrida, the widow of Thorstein, Eric's third son, who had perished 
the year before in an abortive attempt to reach Vinland. This expe- 
dition was the most important and best organized of which we have 
any knowledge. Besides Gudrida, five other women accompanied the 
party. There were several ships and a number of cattle, so that it 
is fair to infer that Thorfinn contemplated colonization. Passing 
Helluland and Markland, the expedition reached Cape Kiarlarnes. 
They followed closely the shores of this cape to the south, and en- 
tered a large bay, which, from its numerous currents, they called 
Straumfjord. In the southern portion of the bay they visited a large 
island, which they found covered with sea-fowl's eggs. To this island 
they gave the name of Straumfey. On the shore of Straumfjord 
they wintered, and suffered much from failure of their provisions, due 
to their own improvidence. In the spring Thorhall with some of the 
party deserted, but Thorfinn kept on to the south, and running up 
a river at a place which he called Hop or Hope, he founded Thor- 
finnsbudr. The scheme of colonization failed, owing, apparently, to 
continual conflicts with the natives. After two winters Thorfinn 
returned to Greenland with all his party. To this expedition the 
carving on the celebrated Dighton Rock is attributed. Several other 
expeditions of little moment are narrated in the Sagas, and told at 
length by M. Gravier. 

M. Gravier's next division is devoted to the still more southern 
expeditions of the Norsemen, — expeditions to any part of our coast 
from New York to Florida. All these narratives, except that of 
Hervador, even as told by M. Gravier, are worthless for any historical 
purpose. Hervador, as M. Gravier tells the story, sailed up the 
Potomac, got into a fight with the Skrellings, and one of the women 
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of the party was killed and buried there. An inscription commemo- 
rative of " Syasi the Blonde," was carved on the rock above her 
tomb, in which were deposited coins, ornaments, etc. All this took 
place not far from Washington, in the neighborhood of Great Falls. 

The other facts on which M. Gravier rests this part of his argu- 
ment are the so-called " Old Mill " at Newport, the statements of 
Adam of Bremen and Ordericus Vitalis, and the stories told by the 
Eecollet monk Leclerq, an early missionary to the Gaspesian region, 
as to the crux immissa, the ideas about creation, the forms of prayer, 
etc., which he found among the natives. 

To take up the first class of evidence, the actual relics of the Norse 
visits, it is as well to begin with the expedition of Hervador and the 
tomb of Syasi the Blonde. This whole story is a pure fabrication, 
beginning with the Skalholt Saga, from which it is said to have been 
taken, and including the coins and ornaments found in the grave. 
Six or eight years ago a Mr. Cowan, then a young lawyer in Wash- 
ington, conceived and executed this historical hoax. Professor Henry, 
in the forthcoming Report of the Smithsonian Institution, apropos to 
scientific hoaxes, uses the following conclusive language in regard 
to it : — 

" Among these imitations, within a few years, the most successful, and one 
which evinced considerable reading, was that of the pretended discovery of 
a series of Runic inscriptions on the face of a rock in the Potomac River, near 
Washington. This was the invention of a young student of law in this 
city ; it was copied in various ethnological journals, and was hailed by the 
Scandinavians as a new evidence of the explorations of the Northmen in the 
United States." 

This certainly puts to rest Hervador's expedition, and relegates it 
to the region of forgeries. It is valuable on two accounts, — as show- 
ing the harm that lies of this nature may do, and as pointing the 
moral so necessary for all students of history, to begin by doubting 
everything. 

The quotations from Adam of Bremen and Ordericus Vitalis, 
although important, are useful only in confirmation of the Sagas. 
They serve to show the belief of their age in a large country named 
Vinland, existing somewhere near Greenland, in the far West. The 
" Old Mill " at Newport is worthless as a proof of anything. It may 
have been a baptistery built by the Normans, as M. Gravier would 
have us suppose, or it may have been anything else. The only abso- 
lutely certain fact is, that it unfortunately possesses round arches, 
which have served to support many theories, among others M. 
Gravier's. Dr. Palfrey has proved, in the first volume of his History 
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of New England, so far as anything can be proved about the build- 
ing, that it was nothing but a mill built by Governor Benedict 
Arnold about the year 1675. The ingenuity and fairness of Dr. 
Palfrey's argument ought to set the matter finally at rest ; but it is to 
be feared that the " Old Mill" will always serve as an excuse for the 
wildest speculations from that large class ever eager to find wonders 
instead of simple and natural explanations. As to the crux immissa, 
the Gaspesian prayers to the sun, and apparent knowledge of Noah, 
a careful examination of them warrants their rejection, if not as mere 
imaginings of the Recollet monk, at least as worthless material for 
history. There is another relic of the Norse described by M. Gravier 
in connection with Thorwald's expedition. About the end of the last 
century, according to M. Gravier (his authority is given as a gentle- 
man bearing the well-known name of Smith), a tomb constructed in 
masonry was discovered on Rainsford's Island in Boston Harbor. In 
this tomb were the remains of a skeleton and the iron hilt of a 
sword, which M. Gravier says was pronounced by connoisseurs (prob- 
ably M. Smith) to be of workmanship anterior to the fifteenth cen- 
tury. This tomb and its contents may be safely pronounced as pure 
a fabrication as the story of Hervador and Syasi the Blonde. A full 
account of Rainsford's Island is given in Mr. Shurtleff's work.* No 
mention is there made of any such tomb. Nothing can be found in 
regard to it in the records of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
Yet there is possibly a distant foundation in fact for the supposed 
tomb of Rainsford's Island. M. Gravier thinks that the skeleton said 
to have been found there was that of Thorwald, and it may be strongly 
suspected that this is but a reappearance of the unhappy warrior who 
has figured so prominently in literature, from Longfellow's " Skeleton 
in Armor" down through many archaeological papers. M. Gravier 
treats also of the so-called " Skeleton in Armor " in connection with 
the Saga of Freydisa. These remains were discovered on digging 
away a bank near Fall River. Portions of the body were in a good 
state of preservation. There were also several brass arrow-heads of 
superior workmanship besides the armor on the skeleton. This 
armor consisted of a breastplate and a belt of brass tubes curiously 
linked together, not unlike mail in its general construction, together 
with armlets and anklets made in the same way. Everything 
there found was placed in the museum at Fall River, and was de- 
stroyed by fire some years ago. It is a loss much to be regretted, as 

* A Topograpical and Historical Description of Boston, Chap. XLI. By 
Nathaniel B. Shurtleff. Printed by request of the City Council. 
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these were almost the only ante-Indian relics of New England. A 
good account of the discovery of this skeleton is given in the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Collection,* written in 1837, while all the circum- 
stances of the discovery were still fresh. One passage seems worth 
quotation : — 

" That the body was not one of an Indian, we think, needs no argument. 
We have seen some of the drawings taken from the sculptures found at 
Palenque, and in those the figures are represented with breastplates, though 
smaller than the plate found at Fall River. On the figures found at 
Palenque, the bracelets and anklets appear to be of a manufacture precisely 
similar to the tubes just described." 

The skeleton was certainly not that of an Indian, and as certainly 
not that of a Norseman. Even M. Gravier is obliged to say that the 
Northern Society of Antiquaries have suspended judgment, but think 
the remains may be those of an Indo-Scandinavian. M. Gravier, how- 
ever, contents himself by saying that certain other skeletons found 
near by, of which nothing is known by any one but himself, were those 
of the companions of Freydisa. It ought, perhaps, to be explained that 
Freydisa was the illegitimate daughter of Eric, a young woman of very 
warlike propensities, who had accompanied Thorfinn to Vinland. She 
subsequently made a second expedition in partnership with two 
brothers, Helgi and Finnborgi. On arriving at Vinland she murdered 
her two partners, and, taking possession of the vessel and cargo, re- 
turned to Greenland. Of course, M. Gravier's duty was to find the 
remains of Freydisa's victims, — a matter easily accomplished. 

But one more supposed Norse relic and then we get to the simple 
stories of the Sagas, without any corroborative tomb or inscription 
to support their statements. This last relic is the celebrated Dighton 
Writing Rock, which has been the subject of almost as much con- 
tention as the " Old Mill." Two distinct and opposite views have 
been put forward as to the writing. The Danish savans affirm the 
existence of Runic characters. All the best American authorities 
agree that the figures are wholly of Indian workmanship. The first 
drawing of the inscription was made as early as 1680, by Dr. Dan- 
forth. In 1830 the Rhode Island Historical Society, at the request 
of the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, examined the rock 
and had drawings made. These, together with all earlier drawings, 
were forwarded to Copenhagen, and published by Rafn in a series of 
plates. The difference between each and all. of these reproductions 



* Massachusetts Historical Collection, pp. 123-125. By J. W. Barber. 
Worcester. 1844. 
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is thus very strikingly shown. The Danish savans, Kafh and Magnus- 
son, relying on the drawing of the Rhode Island Historical Society, 
translated a portion of the inscription as follows : " One hundred and 
thirty-one men of the North have occupied this country with Thorfinn." 
Not content with this they went still further, and endeavored to give 
a meaning to all the other figures on the rock. In the drawing 
which they used, figures closely resembling the Roman numerals 
CXXXL, the exact number of Thorfinn's men, are undoubtedly indi- 
cated. Certain figures like the Latin, or, according to Rafn, the 
Latin-Gothic letters of Thorfinn's name, are apparent in this same 
drawing. If it is added that the position of the rock on the shores 
of the river is favorable to the Norse theory, we have the entire case 
as made out by Rafn and his supporters. 

On the other side the weight of authority is very strong. Many 
good drawings and careful examinations of the rock have been made, 
frequently by persons eager to support the Scandinavian view, and 
all have arrived at one conclusion, — that the rock is of purely 
Indian origin. One of the best was that of Edward Kendall, Esq., 
drawn in 1807 for the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
Mr. Kendall also made a report in which he said : — 

" It is not a monument of the Phoenicians nor of the Carthaginians, etc. ; 
but it is a monument of the sculpture of the ancient inhabitants of America, 
whether Narragansetts or others." * 

Probably the best drawing ever made was the work of naval en- 
gineers, under the direction of Commodore George S. Blake of the 
United States Naval School, sent by him with a report to the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society. Mr. S. F. Haven, in presenting this draw- 
ing to the society, said : — 

" It is a singular fact that of all the various copies thus far taken no two 
are alike ; and the diversity is in some cases very extreme." f 

Schoolcraft gave great attention to this question. When Rafn's 
book appeared, Schoolcraft submitted the plates of the Dighton 
Rock to Chingwauk, an Algonquin chief, who interpreted them as 
commemorative of an Indian battle at Berkeley. The Algonquin 
rejected a number of figures as inexplicable. The figures thus 
rejected happened to be those principally used by the Danes. 
Schoolcraft felt that his theory of an Icelandic inscription being 
mixed up with the Indian one was established. Nevertheless, at 
that time even he was' obliged to confess that " The letters appear- 

* Proceedings of American Antiquarian Society, October 21, 18G4. 
t Ibid. 
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ing in the Rhode Island Historical Society copy, as published at 
Copenhagen, are either unpreoise or wholly wanting."* A more care- 
ful examination some years later convinced Schoolcraft of the error 
of this first theory. He had the rock daguerreotyped, and the prepa- 
ration of the rock's surface which this involved proved to him that 
it was a complete Indian inscription with no admixture of foreign 
work. In his second report on it he says : — 

" The former (Dighton Rock) is a well-characterized pictographic in- 
scription due to the Indians ; the latter (the ' Old Mill ') an economic 
structure, built, probably, after the landing of the Pilgrims, or in the reign 
of Charles II." f 

Of late years the rock has been examined by Dr. Samuel A. 
Green and Dr. Jeffries Wyman. In their opinion, also, it is of In- 
dian origin. Dr. Green, in a report to the American Antiquarian 
Society, gave it as his opinion that the Dighton Rock was carved by 
Indians, as well as the pictured rocks of Tiverton and Portsmouth 
Grove, copies of which were examined in vain by Ram. Dr. Green 
thought, all were probably cut by the same tribe which formerly peo- 
pled that region. Dr. Augustus C. Hamlin, of Maine, a member of 
the Society of Northern Antiquaries, is probably almost the only 
Runic scholar who has examined it. He had given much atten- 
tion to the numerous pictured rocks scattered over the eastern por- 
tion of this continent, and had no difficulty in identifying that at 
Dighton as an example of the ordinary Indian pictographs. Dr. 
Hamlin endeavored to take a plaster cast of the Dighton Rock, 
and unfortunately failed, but his examination satisfied him that 
there were no Runic characters. Against such a preponderance of 
evidence the Dighton Rock has no chance as a Norse relic. It must 
take its place simply as an interesting specimen of rude Indian art. 

This concludes the first class of evidence, ■ — ■ that of relics, — and 
narrows the argument down to the Sagas. There are certain facts to 
be mentioned, however, before the Sagas are taken up. These facts 
are, the daring maritime spirit of the Norsemen, their settlements 
and explorations in all parts of Greenland, their knowledge of a 
country to the south called Vinland, and their treatment of Vinland 
as a region quite distinct from Greenland. Join to these facts the 
narratives of the Sagas, which are in this case historical records, and 

* Historical and Statistical Information respecting the History, Condition, and 
Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the United States. Under the Direction of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. By Henry B. Schoolcraft. Vol. I. p. 111. 

t Ibid., Vol. IV. p. 117. 
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a tolerably complete proof of Norse visits to the United States is 
attained. The failure to perceive the weight of the argument thus 
constructed has usually arisen from a misconception of the nature of 
the Sagas. The popular idea is, that these are a collection of wild, 
poetical Norse legends, very little to be depended upon for historical 
purposes. Mr. Charles W. Dasent, the best Icelandic scholar to-day 
in England, distinguished as the editor of Cleasby's " Icelandic Dic- 
tionary," and as the translator of the Sagas of Gisli and Burnt 
Njal, gives in his Preface to the latter work the best description of 
this Northern literature. To quote his own words : — 

" What is a Saga V A Saga is a story or telling in prose sometimes mixed 
with verse. There are many kinds of Sagas of all degrees of truth. There 
are mythical Sagas in which the wondrous deeds of the heroes of old time, 
half gods and half men, as Sigurd and Kagnar are told as they were handed 

down from father to son in the traditions of the Northern race These 

are all more or less trustworthy, and in general far worthier of belief than 
much that passes for the early history of other races. Again, there are Sagas 
relating to Iceland, narrating the lives and feuds and ends of mighty chiefs, 
the heads of great families which dwelt in this or that district of Iceland. 
These were told by men who lived on the very spot, and told with a minute- 
ness and exactness as to time and place that will bear the strictest examina- 
tion." 

Further on, at page viii, he says : — 

" But it is an old saying that a story never loses in telling, and so we may 
expect it must have been with this story ; for the facts which the Saga-teller 
related, he was bound to follow the narrations of those who had gone before 
him, and if he swerved to or fro in this respect, public opinion and notorious 
fame were there to check and contradict him." 

And in a note on page ix : — 

" There can.be no doubt that it was considered a grave offence to public 
morality to tell a Saga untruthfully. Respect to friends and enemies alike, 
when they were dead and gone, demanded that the histories of their lives, 
and especially of their last moments, should be told as the events actually 
happened." 

It ought to be added that all the Sagas were reduced to writing 
soon after the Change of Faith, which occurred about the year 1000. 
Thorfinn's Saga, from which these narratives are principally taken, 
must have been composed about the year 1007, when Thorfinn re- 
turned to Greenland. In this case, therefore, there was little or no 
oral transmission ; the Saga was probably written out soon after 
composition. The Sagas may then be accepted as authentic histor- 
ical records. A detailed examination of them would result in almost 
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complete proof of Norse visits to America. Such an examination 
would be impossible within the limits of a notice, but some of the 
most striking portions are worth attention. If one takes a map of 
North America, it will be seen at once that a vessel starting from 
Cape Farewell and steering almost due south would make the coast of 
Newfoundland, possibly Labrador. The first land made by the Norse- 
men after leaving Greenland was Helluland, distinguished by its 
rocky appearance, like the northern Newfoundland coast. Farther 
to the south, the next shores would be those of Nova Scotia, a 
thickly wooded country, and called by the Norsemen Markland. Sev- 
eral days of open water and Cape Cod or Cape Kiarlarnes would be 
reached. The description of this cape in the Sagas, where it is fre- 
quently mentioned, corresponds perfectly with Cape Cod. The fea- 
tures of the shores are accurately described, — long stretches of flats, 
and sand dunes rising up behind them. To the south of this cape 
a bay was entered by the Norsemen, and named from its numerous 
currents, for which Buzzard's Bay is remarkable. The large island 
covered with the eggs of sea-birds lies in the southern part of this 
bay. The long beaches of Martha's Vineyard and Nantucket are 
famous to-day, as in the tenth century, for large quantities of sea- 
fowl's eggs. In this country wild grapes grew in great profusion. 
Even supposing great changes of climate, this fact may be fairly 
taken to exclude Greenland and Labrador, in both of which countries 
wild grapes would be an anomaly. Grapes do grow, however, in 
Rhode Island. Examples might be multiplied. It is a very strong 
case of cumulative evidence. Vinland must have been some portion 
of the eastern coast of the American continent. Nothing is then 
more likely than that the Norsemen visited New England. The 
descriptions in the Sagas coincide exactly with the southeastern coast 
of Rhode Island and Massachusetts. The Sagas are in the main 
certainly accurate and truthful. If these premises are admitted, 
and it seems impossible to deny them, the visits of the Norsemen are 
sufficiently well proved. It seems unnecessary to state a proposition 
which appears so obvious ; but when the Norse visits are rejected mi 
toto by so high an authority as Mr. Bancroft, it is not, perhaps, alto- 
gether useless to insist upon this evidence. That the Norsemen ever 
emigrated to America and settled there in large numbers, as M. 
Gravier would have us believe, seems as unlikely as the opposite 
theory, that they never came at all. Probably a number of roving 
expeditions touched on the New England coast. It is to be doubted 
if they ever went farther south. These expeditions were probably fre- 
quent, and as they came for cargoes, they may have been in the 
vol. cxix. — no. 244. 12 
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habit of staying a year or so at a time. • This is all that can be 
affirmed with any certainty. It ought to be said that this is sub- 
stantially the same conclusion as that reached by Dr. Palfrey. It 
is also substantially the same conclusion as that reached in the 
notice of a book by De Costa, which appeared in this Review for 
July, 1869. This notice was a valuable contribution to the sub- 
ject, except as to the Sagas, and perfectly just. The writer says, 
however, that the Sagas are not literally exact, and ridicules any 
attempts at identification of the places named in them with points 
on the Rhode Island coast. The Sagas are in the main exact, 
according to Mr. Dasent, and the identification of various places is 
often so obvious that it affords fair evidence to support the argument 
drawn from these sources. One important point is made in this 
notice which offers strong proof of the value of the Sagas. The 
Sagas of Thorfinn and those of the sons of Eric are of unquestionably 
distinct origin, and yet they agree in many of the minutest details. 

Turning now to the other portions of M. Gravier's book, the reader 
is uncertain whether he is not reading one of M. Jules Verne's enter- 
taining stories instead of a grave archseological treatise. Three more 
series of expeditions are described. One seems more wonderful than 
the other, and all of equal value. The first is an account of the voyages 
of two Italian brothers, the Zenos, who sailed in the service of the 
Sinclairs, lords of the Orkneys. This narrative is a confused jumble 
of geography, etc., rather imaginative, but hardly worth printing. 
The opinion of Dr. Forster, cited by Belknap, that the places visited 
by the Zenos were only various portions of the Orkneys, Faroe Islands, 
and the Hebrides, is perfectly satisfactory.* ; The second series com- 
prises the tradition of Madoc-ap-Owen. Madoc's voyages to and 
from America were about the year 1170. The songs describing these 
voyages were written by Meredith, a Welsh bard who lived about 
1477. The translation is preserved in Hakluyt,t and was first pub- 
lished by him in 1589, from a history of Wales published a few years 
earlier by Dr. Powel. It is also given by Belknap, who . concludes 
that, — 

" Perhaps the whole mystery may be unveiled, if we advert to this one 
circumstance, the time when Hakluyt's book was first published. National 
prejudice might prevail, even with so honest a writer, to convert a Welsh 
fable into a political argument to support, against a powerful rival, the claim 
of his sovereign to the dominion of this continent." % 

This is certainly the natural conclusion which any one would draw. 

* Belknap's American Biography, Vol. I. p. 73. 

t Hakluyt, Book III. Chap. XXL § 1. 

} Belknap's American Biography, "Vol. I. p. 66. 
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The story as given by Hakluyt is vague, contradictory, and oonfused, 
and in the second paragraph of the account he naively says : " This 
land must needs be some part of that country of which the Spaniards 
affirm themselves to be the first finders since Hanno's time." This par- 
ticular passage is due to Humphrey Lloyd, the original translator of the 
story from Caradoc's Welsh history. Dr. Palfrey speaks of it as a cu- 
rious tradition with, perhaps, some truth in it, and refers to Catlin's 
opinion that among the Mandans there were traces of the Welsh lan- 
guage. With all due deference it must be said that the tradition of 
Madoc-ap-Owen is about as worthless an old story in itself, and as 
open to suspicion, as any historical imposition. This story of Madoc 
M. Gravier unites in a very ingenious manner to what is one of his 
most extraordinary theories. 

Hvitramannaland or Whitemensland, as treated by M. Gravier, 
may be considered as a bit of purely original work. Hvitramanna- 
land, called also by the Norsemen Great Ireland, may be briefly 
defined as meaning all the territory lying between New York and 
Florida. The white men from whom the land was named were, ac- 
cording to M. Gravier, large numbers of highly civilized Irishmen, 
who had come to America shortly before the Normans, and settled 
there. The facts adduced by M. Gravier to prove the existence' of a 
large Celtic population on our southern coasts are few, but conclusive. 
The principal argument is, that a Norseman named Ari Marson was 
wrecked somewhere on the coasts of America in the year 983. This, 
it should be borne in mind, was three years before it was even known 
to the Norsemen that there was any country to the south of Green- 
land. Indeed, Greenland itself was only discovered in 983. , Nothing 
was heard of Ari Marson for some time, but when news was received, 
it appeared that he had been wrecked among a Christian people, who 
had baptized him, and among whom he had become chief. He was 
seen by Thorfinn Sigurdson, Earl of the Orkneys, and by others of 
his countrymen, for communication between Ireland, Iceland, and the 
country of white men was continuous. The whole story. is vague. 
The only fact given directly in the Saga is ruinous to the theory that 
Ari Marson was wrecked in America. The distance from Ireland to 
Whitemensland is stated in tlafn's translation of the Saga thus : — 
" Sex dierum navigatione versus occidentem ab Irlandia." * 

If the average duration of a voyage to Whitemensland from Ireland 
in the vessels of that period was six days, it is a fair presumption 
that Ari Marson was much nearer his home than he would have 

* "An tiquitates Americans," p. 211. Hafois, 1834. 
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been in any portion of the United States. Probably Marson was 
wrecked on the coast of Ireland, but it is all mere conjecture. The 
next story is that of Bjarn Asbrandson, who was forced to fly 
from Iceland, and of whom nothing was heard for many years. One 
Gudleif was driven by storms on a coast which he supposed to 
be that of America. The natives were commanded by a chief who 
appeared to be of Norse origin, and who made inquiries of Gudleif 
of such a nature that he concluded at once that this was Bjarn 
Asbrandson. Gudleif also fancied he detected Irish in the lan- 
guage of Bjarn's followers. The third proof of Hvitramannaland 
cited by M. Gravier is, that two Skrelling children picked up by 
Thorfinn on his way back to Greenland said that a land inhabited 
by white men was supposed by the Skrellings to exist in the 
south. All three of these stories are taken from Sagas, and are 
simply vague. They merely contain glorious possibilities. But M. 
Gravier turns them into valuable data, and clinches his argument as 
to Great Ireland by an authority of his own devising. This authority 
is no less a person than Madoc-ap-Owen, who, M. Gravier says, cer- 
tainly would never have left Wales and started off in a westerly 
direction without feeling sure that he was going to a country well 
known to, and inhabited by, the kindred Irish race. M. Gravier is 
constrained to admit that the kinship between the Gaelic and Indian 
languages has not been entirely made out. Advocates of the Welsh 
theory and of Whitemensland as peopled by Madoc's followers have 
not been wanting in this country. Catlin thoroughly believed that 
he had found the posterity of Madoc among the Mandans. Mr. Ha- 
ven, in the " Archaeology of America," give's at length the adventures 
of Stuart and his party who are said to have found Welshmen among 
Western tribes. If any one, philologist or not, examines Catlin's 
conclusions, principally based on linguistic resemblances, they will 
probably perceive at once the extreme weakness of the argument. 

To refer once more to the official work on the Indians published 
by Schoolcraft, we find it there said in regard to the Celtic remains 
in this country, that, — 

" The discovery of a Welsh element in the Indian languages is wholly 
without proof of a philological character. .... Hasty observers may have 
been easily mistaken by accidental analogies of sound, in hearing languages 
so strange to European ears as Indian ; and we feel assured that in the pres- 
ent state of the knowledge of the principles of the Indian languages in the 
United States there has not been the slightest discovery of Welsh or any 
other form of Celtic." * 

* Historical and Statistical Information (see ante), Vol. IV. p. 118. 
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These fancied philological resemblances, the discovery of a much- 
disputed Celtiberian inscription in one of the tumuli of Ohio, and a 
tradition of the Florida tribe of the Shawanees that their, ancestors 
were white, and came over the sea, together with the fable of Madoc- 
ap-Owen, comprise everything which goes to prove the existence of 
Whitemensland. 

But one more chapter and one more theory of M. Gravier's re- 
mains. It is impossible to do justice to the grandeur of this con- 
ception in an abbreviated form ; to fully appreciate it, one must 
turn to the original. The outline, however, may be indicated. As 
set forth there by M. Gravier, the Norsemen settled in large numbers 
in Vinland. From various causes these settlements did not prosper, 
and a general migration to the West took place. The Norsemen 
moved slowly west and south, enslaving all the nations they met, and 
forcing them to build the great mounds of Ohio and the Mississippi 
Valley. That these mounds are of Norse origin is proved by their 
general resemblance to the so-called Danish mounds of Ireland and 
Norway, and, M. Gravier might have added with justice, to all other 
mounds. Setting to the south, the Norse tide of emigration swept 
over Mexico. Thus are the Mexican ruins very comfortably ac- 
counted for. Still moving southwards, the Norsemen entered Brazil. 
Their presence here is more satisfactorily proved than anywhere else. 
The ruins of an ancient city were lately discovered in the province of 
Bahia. Among these ruins was the statue of a man pointing with 
his forefinger to the North Pole. The Norse race had a monopoly of 
the North Pole. Nothing more need be said to prove that they built 
this city and resided in Brazil. No reference is made to Peru, and it 
seems rather hard that all the ruined temples and palaces of that 
country should be left out in the cold. Surely it would have been 
an easy task, the Vikings once in Brazil, to get them over the moun- 
tains and into Peru. One point in all this is unsatisfactory. We 
are not told what finally became of all the Norse. Perhaps they 
degenerated into the effeminate races found by Cortes and Pizarro. 
Perhaps they evaporated. Either hypothesis will answer. 

It is never safe to laugh at any one's theories on such a subject as 
the ancient races which once peopled North and South America. 
Where there is so much obscurity, any speculations, honestly called 
so, are admissible. They are a quite harmless form of imaginative 
work, and may give amusement and stimulate inquiry. But the con- 
struction of a historical theory is qviite another affair. In the latter 
case the reasoning ought to be close and strictly warranted by facts. 
M. Gravier is a striking example as a victim of a bad system. He is 
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evidently a hard worker and thoroughly in love with his subject, as 
shown by the publication of this book at his own expense, — no slight 
undertaking. Yet his book is almost valueless beyond calling atten- 
tion to an interesting field of investigation. A theory has evidently 
been preconceived, and then all the scattered facts have been col- 
lected with much labor and fitted in to suit this theory, or, more 
properly, this speculation. The arguments are terribly illogical, and 
the gaps jumped over to reach conclusions are distressingly wide, 
M. Gravier needs a course of German reading in order to learn 
method. Ability is not wanting in France any more than in Eng- 
land or America, but defective method has been the cause of much 
poor historical work, both French and English. 

It is to be hoped that continued investigation and fresh discoveries 
may soon throw more light on the obscure history of the great build- 
ing races which once peopled both the southern and northern por- 
tions of the American continent. The roving visits of piratical 
Norsemen form a small point in our history ; but some knowledge of 
the race now extinct, which once peopled this country and possessed 
so much civilization and intelligence, would be invaluable. 



2. — A. Schweyler's Romische Geschichte. Fortgefuhrt von Octavius 
Clason. Vierter Band [der Fortsetzung Erster Band], vom Gallischen 
Brande Roms bis zum ersten Samniter-Kriege. Berlin : Verlag von 
S. Calvary & Co. 1873. 8vo. pp. xxviii and 428. 

Professor Schwegler, of the University of Tubingen, author of 
the well-known History of Philosophy, died in 1857, leaving unfinished 
a history of Rome of great and peculiar merit. Its author was not a 
specialist in Roman history, in the sense in which Moinmsen, Peter, 
Ihne, and Lange are specialists ; but possessing a" wide learning, a 
remarkable power of combination and analysis, and a clear, calm 
judgment, his plan was to produce a work which should be an ency- 
clopaedia of its subject, bringing together all the facts and all the lead- 
ing theories in regard to it, and weighing the theories with the impar- 
tiality of one who was himself no theorist. Such a work must 
necessarily be on an enormous scale, and no wonder its author died 
with his task scarcely begun. He left three thick volumes, reaching to 
the threshold of authentic history, the capture of Rome by the Gauls. 
What dimensions his work would have attained, could he have lived 
to complete it, it is impossible to conjecture. It is, at all events, a 
matter of «ongratulation that his clear eye and steady hand can guide 



